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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

APRIL, 1921 

CAN GERMANY PAY? 

BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 

Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin 

When, on January 25th of this year, Mr. Aristide Briand and 
Mr. Paul Doumer, around the green table of the Quai d'Orsay, 
met for the first time, Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, they 
spoke rather sternly of the reparations due to France by Germany. 

"France," they said, "will be obliged to spend this year 16 
billions and a half francs for the reconstruction of her devastated 
departments. According to the Treaty of Versailles these 16 
billions and a half should be paid by Germany. We are only 
advancing the money on behalf of Germany, just as last year we 
advanced 14 billion francs for the same purpose. . . . Now, 
there is no taxpayer in the world who would agree to bear such a 
weight every year in addition to all his other financial burdens, 
especially when this weight is incumbent upon a vanquished 
country. We are neither extremists nor utopists. We do not 
demand the impossible. We do not say, for example, that in 
1921 Germany will have to pay us those 16 and a half billions; 
but we do say that she must at least pay part of them. If 
Germany shows some good will and pays us in raw materials, in 
goods or in cash, 6 or 8 billions of francs, then all will be well. 
We shall acknowledge that effort of honesty and shall prove 
ourselves conciliatory towards further payments. But if, as in 
1920, Germany pays nothing, or offers to pay a ridiculously small 
sum, then, as there is no reason why France, creditor and victo- 
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rious, should become bankrupt, we shall have recourse to force 
and coercion." 

This was very plain language. And it was not the first time 
that Mr. Lloyd George heard it spoken. In December 1920 
around the tea-table of Downing Street, Mr. Georges Leygues, 
then Prime Minister of France, had said the same things, ex- 
pressed in the very same words. No French Prime Minister 
can speak otherwise. It is the language of logic, of common 
sense, and of justice. 

But then a primordial question must be asked: Can Germany 
Pay? . . . An old French proverb, dating from the time of 
the Middle Ages, says: "Where there is nothing, the king himself 
loses his rights." Of course. It is perfectly evident that it 
would be of no avail to repeat daily: "Germany must pay," if 
it were materially impossible for Germany to pay anything. 

Let us therefore see whether Germany can pay something and, 
in order to reply to our question: "Can Germany Pay.?" let us 
not lend an ear to the statesmen who are mistaken once in every 
two cases, nor to the experts who are mistaken nine times out of 
ten. But let us consult the Germans themselves. They are 
the best qualified to help us to solve the problem. 

In the first place, there is the German budget for 1920-1921, 
just as it was presented at the Assembly of the Reich by the 
Minister of Finances, Dr. Wirth. What do we see there? We 
see that the budget contains very high military expenditures for 
the Army and Navy, — ^namely : for the ordinary budget 1 billion 
874 million marks; for the extraordinary budget 2 billions 450 
million marks, or a total of 4 billions 324 million marks. And this 
does not include the 600 million marks specially intended for the 
famous Sicherheitspolizei. . . . Well, for a ruined country, 
for a country pretending to be impoverished, it seems to us that 
those are very heavy expenses. Four billions 324 million marks 
is a heavy sum. And since Germany is spending it, she must 
certainly possess it. Could we not then say to her: "Please, 
spend a little less, and think a little more of your creditors. 
Instead of devoting 4 billions and a haK in preparing another war, 
devote to it only 1 billion, and pay the other 3 billions and a half 
to the victims of the last war you made." 
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Here again, in that same German budget, are quite extraor- 
dinary figures. They are those of the expenditure incurred for 
the fees of the officials of the Reich. These officials have in- 
creased in the most preposterous proportions, whereas the Reich 
has decreased in population and in territory. In 1914, before the 
war, there were in the Imperial administrations 5,500 employees; 
today there are 80,000. And these figures do not include the 
industrial exploitations of the State, such as Posts and Railroads. 
If we examine these exploitations we note the same prodigious 
inflation in them. In 1914, the Post and Telegraph Services 
employed 168,000 employee's; today they number 420,000. 
Well, for a ruined country, supposed to be up against bankruptcy, 
this seems to be a great excess of officials and expenditures. 
Could one not ask Germany: "Why, since you are so poor, do 
you maintain so many officials? Why, since you complain of 
having so few railroad cars, have you so many railroad men? 
Why, since you speak of bankruptcy, do you not try to 
economize?" 

Here, likewise, in the German budget, is a chapter which gives 
food for reflection. It is the chapter concerning the budget of 
the Ministry of Labor. It amounts to the handsome sum of 
S,9]iO million marks. What an expenditure for a country which 
complains of not working ! And on these 3,940 millions of marks, 
there is one billion of marks intended to favor the construction of 
living-houses. Now, note that the war has not destroyed one 
single German village, did not demolish a single German house, 
nor damage a single German house-roof. Therefore, we do not 
understand very well the haste that the Reich, who has fewer 
inhabitants than in 1914, can have to construct more houses. 
And it seems that one might say: "Pardon, but since you are so 
anxious to construct houses, then reconstruct those which you 
destroyed in France ! Since you possess a billion marks to spend 
per anniun in buildings, spend them in those de;partments of 
France where so many human beings, through your fault, are 
sleeping imder cardboard roofs, and behind paper window-panes." 

But there is not only the German budget; there is the German 
debt. This debt, let it be well noted, is entirely an exterior 
debt. The Germans, who have not yet paid a single cent to 
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their French, Belgian, American or English creditors, are paying 
regularly and honestly all they owe to their German creditors. 
In 1914, the interest of their national interior debt amounted to 
250 million marks. In 1920, this interest has risen to 12 and a 
half billion marks. There again, it seems that one could question 
whether Germany should first pay revenues to those of her 
subjects who aided her to make her war, or, whether she should 
first make good the disasters which her war has caused to in- 
nocent victims. 

And, finally, there is not only the German budget and the 
national German debt, there are also the budgets of the large 
industrial and commercial German companies. 

As I write these lines, I have before me the balance sheets of 
twenty-four of these companies, which rank amongst the most 
important. In all the countries of the world, the best barometer 
of an industrial concern is the dividend which it pays to its share- 
holders. When a company pays a large dividend, it means that 
its business is in a flourishing condition. Now, what do we see 
in the balance sheets of the twenty-four companies I mention.'' 
We see that every one of them, without exception, distributed, 
in 1920, dividends running from 15% minimum to 25 and even 
30%. 

More especially interesting is the balance sheet of the famous 
Krupp Company. For the first time in its existence, the Krupp 
Company has not manufactured war material, but has given itself 
up entirely to peace-time manufactures: ships, agricultural ma- 
chines, automobile motors, etc., and it does not appear to have 
suflFered from this at all, since its balance sheet for 1920 shows a 
net profit of 78 millions 500,000 marks. The preceding fiscal 
year had left a loss of 36 millions of marks. . . . Well, for a 
ruined country, a country that claims to be in poverty, this appears 
to us to be an industry which is not doing badly. Seventy-eight 
and a half million marks of net profit, that is something! Could 
one not then say to these industries: "Since you realize such high 
profits, you shall hand over a part of them to pay the creditors 
of Germany. Seven or 8% is quite sufficient for your share- 
holders. The diflFerence shall be paid into the till of reparations 
due to the victims of the last war." 
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One could pursue this little exercise of figures indefinitely. 
Let us be satisfied, in conclusion, by quoting the two oflScial 
German statistics, which were issued before Christmas. 

The first reveals that the consumption of champagne in Ger- 
many has risen from 6,000,000 bottles in 1914 to 10,000,000 
in 1920, which, at the low figure of 120 marks a bottle, works out 
at over one billion marks. The second is that during the 113 
racing days of the Berlin racing season of 1920, the totalizator 
turned over 440,000,000 marks; as compared with 200,000,000 
the previous season. 

And now let us conclude. 

At the beginning of these lines, I asked the question: "Can 
Germany Pay?" The reply leaves no doubt. Yes. Germany 
can pay, on condition that she be not allowed to make any 
camouflage in her budget; on condition that she be not permitted 
to spend 4 billions of marks for her Army and Navy; on condition 
that she be not allowed to increase tenfold the number of her 
oflScials and to double the number of her postmen and of her 
railroadmen; on condition that she be not allowed to spend 1 
billion marks on new constructions, on condition that she be not 
allowed to let her debts towards her own people pass before her 
debt to the unfortunate foreigners whom she has robbed, ruined, 
pillaged and murdered; on condition that the Krupp firm pays a 
part of its scandalous profits to the victims of the war; on condi- 
tion that the Germans drink less champagne, bet less at the races 
and work a little more. Yes, Germany can pay on condition that 
she be made to pay. 

It is not only in the interest of France alone that Germany 
should pay, it is in the interest of the whole world, because it is 
the interest of peace. If Germany pays for her war, she will 
prove once for all that it is not worth while to make war. 

Stephane Lauzanne. 
Paris, France. 



